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Chapter Six 

Two words come immediately to mind when this chapter, on the Cultus is read: 
I'm impressed. 

Once they define 'cultus' and 'cultic' L. and K. inform readers that 

... the way ancient Israel told its story of origin, brought the presence 
of the divine into daily life, resisted assimilation, and allowed all 
community members to participate in religious life (p. 166) 

was through the cult. They then explore the domestic cult, temples and 
tabernacles, priests and Levites, laws of purity, dietary concerns, and finally, 
sacrifice (including child sacrifice). 

Purity was required, they insist, because 

The reason the Bible gives for these laws is one of holiness... one 
chooses to be holy and thus sanctify the body. By keeping the laws, 
one chooses to resist assimilation and chooses to proclaim a 
particular community affiliation (p. 188). 

Those chiefly obliged to purity, and to guard purity, were the priests. But the 
priests seem to 

... receive quite a lot of criticism (p. 177). 

Of course they are right about that, and they illustrate it amply. But it's still, again, 
one of those things readers of the Bible have noticed but never considered. 

Problematically (for me at any event) they state (do L. and K.) 

Because priests serve God, they should not, according to the biblical 
text, hold day jobs and they "shall have no allotment in their land" 
(Num. 18:20; see Deut. 12:12, 14:29; 18:7) ... (p. 177). 



I asked A-J about this and though her explanation makes sense I still wonder. The 
texts cited all have to do with priestly possession of property but none suggest that 
priests shouldn't 'hold day jobs', which I take to mean, have outside occupations. 

While that would surely be the case for the priests serving at the temple, or the 
tabernacle, what of the countless other priests? Did they simply bide their time 
waiting for their temple responsibilities? How did they survive if the priests at the 
temple were the beneficiaries of sacrifices? I am probably wrong but I can't see 
any reason for priests outside temple precincts being idle or actually surviving on 
whatever the priests at the temple might divvy up to them. 

Further, given the fact that there is no biblical injunction against priests doing 
other work, I am unconvinced by the suggestion that they didn't. I suffer lack of 
perfect recall when it comes to biblical texts, so if there are in fact prohibitions in 
the Hebrew Bible against priests working outside priestly duties I'd be very, very 
keen to see them. After all, it may be applicable to present pastors who happen to 
be bi-vocational. 

Lest readers operate with the misapprehension that L. and K. take all of this rather 
literally in terms of historicity, they hint gently (in their discussion of tabernacles 
and temples) that 

Whether historically accurate or not and whether actually used or 
not, the tabernacle and its items served a role in Israel's self identity 
(p. 169) 

and again 

... if there were a King Solomon, he would have had a temple (p. 170). 

Brilliant. So simple, so sensible, so profound. And so the whole chapter. 

Next, chapter 7- where our gifted authors investigate creation and chaos. I sure 
hope they mention Hermann Gunkel! 
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